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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
HAPPY AND MISERABLE. 
OR, TEMPERS CONTRASTED. 


“My dear Jane,” said Mrs. Carlton, opening the 
door of her little daughter’s room, ‘‘] am sorry to 
disappoint you of your expected pleasure, as it has 
heey promised you 30 long; bythe clouds look ye- 
ry threatening ; I think we shall have rain.” 

At first, Jane was tempted to doubt the truth of 
her mother’s prediction ; and sheran to the window, 
exclaiming, ““O! no! mother, I do not think it will 
rain; the clouds do not look very black; besides, 
ifl walk fast, 1 shali have plenty of time to get to 
Mr. Markham’s before the shower, you know.” 

“Tdo not know any such thing,” said her moth- 
er, smiling, “‘ for it begins to rain now;” at the same 
time opening the window to convince her daughter 
of the fact. 

The little girl wept with tears, which had been 
gathering in her eyes, and drew a very, very deep 
sigh; the next moment, however, she looked up to 
her mother with a smile upon her fair face, and said, 
“After all, I believe it is as well; for J shall ,have 
time now to finish the stockings for poor blind Peg- 
gy; and I know she wants them, everyday.” Mrs. 
Carlton kissed her little girl with delight ; for noth- 
ing gives such pleasure to a mother’s heart as a 
good and obedient child. 

Asthe day was to haye been a holiday, Mrs. 
Carlton told Jane she might pass it as she pleased ; 
she had just began the foot of Peggy’s last stocking ; 
she wasa famous knitter for a girl of her age, and 
she determined to complete the work, and present 
them to the poor woman before she slept. Her lit- 
ile fiugers flew very fast, while her bright blue 
eyes were fixed constantly on her work, excepting 
a momentary glance she sometimes ventured to 
cast upon the clock and stocking alternately, to see 
how each went on. 

“I shall have more than time,” said she at length, 
laying down her work, and looking up for the first 
time for several hours; “it is but twelve, and I 
am half done.” 7 

She did not, however, relax at all in her diligence; 
and by four o’clock her task was done. 

Jane tied up her ncedles, pinned her knitting- 
sheath upon them, and put all away in their proper 
place. She then flew to her mother with a happy 
smile on her bright young face. ‘ Dearest mother, 
they are done; may I take them to Peggy now?” 
she exclaimed. Mrs. Carlton did not like to give 
her little daughter pain; but Jane had a cold, and 
she knew it was not best for her to go out in such 
Weather. , 

_ “My love, it rains yet,” she said ; but she said 
itso reluctantly, that the little girl hoped she should 
Pretail at last. 

“Ttis not far, mother; and if I put on my cloak 
and overskoes, I shall not get wet.” 

“ Jane,” said Mrs. Carlton, gently but firmly, “at 
the close of a day so well spent, lam sorry to have 
‘0 teprove you; you know you should not urge your 
request so strongly against my wishes.” 

Jane's heart swelled, and her eyes filled with 
tears ; for one moment she thought her mother un- 
kind, but the next she was convinced how wrong 
such feelings were ; and she threw herself into her 
mother’s arms, and entreated her forgiveness. Mrs. 
Carlton rejoiced that her daughter was not obsti- 
hate In Wrong ; and she willingly forgave her. 
Pn morning shone bright and clear, and 
; 8 little heart rejoiced in the bright beams of 

te unclouded sun; and she drew her breath more 


| freely, as she threw up the sash and inhaled the re- 
| viving freshness of the morning air. 

“OQ! how beautiful is the morning,” said she, 
and how great and glorious must He be, who 
makes it shine.” 

‘* My little girl looks very bright and cheerful,” 
said her mother to her, when she entered the break- 
fast room. 

‘** Yes, mother, for every thing about looks bright 
and cheerful too; besides, I hops you will permit 
me to goto Peggy’s, when I have breaktasted.”’ 
** You may, my love,”’ was the welcome reply ; and 
Jane’s bread and milk was quickly eaten. 

She found the poor woman at her wheel, for 
though totally blind, Peggy was never idle, unless 
she was sick, and much of her work she performed 
with surprising neatness and accuracy. Had she 
Jost her sight in childhood, this would not have 
been so wonderful, but she retained it till she was 
nearly seventy, and at that time her body was bent 
by severe labor, and her faculties torpid from age ; 
yet with all these discouragements, and ill health 
besides, Peggy contrived almost wholly to support 
herself. Spinning mops was her chief employment, 
and the one that suited her best; but she also spun 
twine for the merchants, and coarse thread for the 
tailors. She frequently dressed her own food, and 
sometimes that of the family where she lived, and 
she always washed, ironed, and mended her own 
clothes. 

Jane had frequently viewed Peggy’s performan- 
ces with astonishment ; and when she got home she 
put in practice a resolution she had often formed, 
of asking her mother about her. 

‘* Mother,” she began, ‘‘ how does Peggy con- 
trive to draw out her thread so smooth and even, if 
she is quite blind; she can see a very little, cannot 
she ?” 

“No, my love; the brightest day and darkest 
night are both alike to her.” 

‘Poor, poor creature,” said Jane, mournfully, 
**how I pity her; but after all, she does not seem 
unhappy.” 

‘** No, my dear, Peggy is always contented, and 
often cheerful; I never heard a murmuring or 
complaining word escape her lips.” 

“It is very strange that she cam be happy, moth- 
er; whatis it makes her so ?” 

‘* Religion, my child; where that is possessed, it 
is not in the power of outward circumstances to take 
its blessed peace from the heart. Peggy is a hum- 
ble follower of Him who was meek & lowly in heart; 
and she believes itis her duty to be contented with 
whatever God appoints; besides, she has so low an 
opinion of herself, that she thinks, few as her com- 
forts are, they are more than she deserves. But 
there are other and brighter consolations granted 
to poor Peggy’s solitude ; her treasure is in heaven, 
and her thoughts are often there tao. She passes 
many sleepless hours in the night, and then she pon- 
ders upon the holiness and happiness of heaven ; 
she often says she shall not take her poor diseased 
body, or blind eyes, or sinful heart to that blessed 
place ; ‘& when] think of these things,’she adds with 
a cheerful smile, ‘ it makes my heart leap for joy.’” 

A few days after this, Jane’s brother George, a 
wild, mischievous hoy of thirteen, came home to 
spend the holidays ; and he soon began to display 
his love of fun, as he called it, by vexing Jane con- 
tinually. But all his teasing failed to disturb her 
temper; asa few examples will fairly shew. 

Jane, one day, was seated at her litt!e table, with 
her slate and arithmetic before her, when George 
entered the room. 

“ Heigh-ho! Jane, you wear a very dismal face 


she sorrowfully replied, “and I find it very difficult 
to understand.” 

* Difficult! nonsense; a child of six years old 
can understand it.” 

‘I dare say a great many could,” said the humble 
Jane, “but I cannot; if you will be so good as to 
tell me what is meant, by more requires less, or less 
requires more, and something about inverse pro- 
portion,” she added very kindly, for she saw scorn 
gathering upon his brow. 

“Upon my word, Miss Jane, you must have had 
avery competent teacher, besides being amazingly 
clever yourself,” and without uttering one kind, or 
consoling word to the poor gir!, he left the room. 
“My mother is my teacher, George,” said she, 
as he went out, and she wiped the tears from her 
eyes; for she was much hurt by the reproach the 
thoughtless boy had cast upon one she so dearly 
loved. 

But Jane did not continue long inactive; she 
had been truly taught that perseverance conquers 
every difficulty,—and she soon returned to her task 
with renewed cheerfulness and resolution; her 
dictionary was consulted, the meaning of the very 
hard words, as she thought them, was finally under- 
stood, and she went on successfully, with a light 
heart and smiling face. When George again ap- 
peared, we fear with the hope of seeing his sister 
still in trouble, she laughing said to him, 

‘*T am very much obliged to you, George; you 
did me a great kindness, for I have studied it «ll 
out myself, and I understand the rule perfectly now.” 

Not long after this, George saw Jane standing 
under a tree of delicious early peaches, which had 
just begun to ripen. George inquired if she want- 
ed one. 

“Yes, very much,” she replied; ‘ but I do not 
think they are ripe; besides I cannot reach them.” 

“* But I can, Jane, and I will get you one, if any 
isto be had.” He tried several,—‘‘ All hard as 
flints,” said he, as he saw her eager face of expec- 
tation. At length, however, he picked one he de- 
clared to be very fine, and asked her if she would 
have it. She held out her hand ;—when he swal- 
lowed it himself, almost at one mouthful. He 
soon found another, and called to Jane to hold her 
hands ; she obeyed—and after making many move- 
ments, asif he was going to toss it into them, he 
finally threw it over her head into aa adjoining 
meadow. Jane said not one word, but turned 
about and placidly walked away. Her roguish 
brother was not a minute in joining her. ‘“ Why, 
Jane, you look wonderfully blank ; I hope the Joss 
of a peach has not ruffled your sweet tempcr.” 

* I hape not too,” returned Jane, smiling, ‘ but 
I am sorry you did not give me one of them, George, 
—because I wished to have the pleasure of presenting 
the first peach of the season to my mother; but it 
cannot be helped now.” 

‘* Sane,” said George, holding out his hand, “I 
am ashamed of myself; and if you will forgive me 
this time, I think I never will try to vex you again, 
—for I cannot make you angry ; besides you some-~ 
how always contrive to put me in the wrong.” 

[Remainder next week.) 
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Fram the N. H. Observer. 
EVENING MEDITATION. 

It is the priviledge of the Christian, when the 
world seems to turn ffom him, and he feels like a 
lonely wanderer in a ‘‘vale of tears,” to steal away 
from its distracting cares, and send his thoughts up 
through nature to nature’s Ged. This is a relish 
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ta:day ; pray tell me what is the matter?” 
“T have just begun the rule of three inverse,” 





for the beauties of the heavens and the earth, w hich, 
cannot be felt by him who has never experienced 
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the divine effects of renewing grace. Others may | will your soul live, and when it has lived so many, | course of the sun in the heavens, that by day the re. 


admire the extended landscape, or gaze with joy on | 
an evening sky, but they feel not that filial love 

which prompts the child of God while gazing on his 

works, to exclaim—‘‘ My Father made them all !” 

i never shall forget the impressions which my 
mind received as I climbed up a hill in the midst of 
a beautiful country, early one summer evening. 
‘I'he last rays of the sun began to leave the lowest 
parts of the valley in the shade, and the river me- 
andering through the fertile meadows and cultiva- 
ted fields, reflected more and more faintly the scat- 
tered trees and shrubbery which were suffered to 
grow onits banks. As my eye rested on the distant 
village, or wandered from field to field, or followed 
the winding of the stream, I felt the affection ofa 
child rise in my soul to my Heavenly Father; a 
child once lost and ruined, but now ransomed and 
redcemed by the same love which spread out the 
beauties betore me. 

Disappointments and trials had made the day pe- 
culiarly a day of sorrow, and I left my business that 
afternoon with all the feelings of a ‘‘ stranger and 
a pilgrim.” Butthescenes on which I then gazed 
and the associations with which they were connect- 
ed stole me away from myself. I was in the pres- 
ence of my God—his spirit breathed in the soft 
zephyr that fanned my forehead, and a gentle voice 
came to my ear—‘ My peace [leave with you.” 

As the last golden rays of light left the summit of 
the hills, [ retired from the spot on which I stood, to 
a solitary place where the ear of man might not 
hear, or his foot disturb me; and then I prostrated 
myself before “ Him who seeth in secret.” He, who 
has known what it is to hold communion with God 
after the mind has been torn by conflicting passions, 
and overwhelmed with uncommon grief, can faintly 
conceive the happiness [ experienced from this 
hour of meditation and prayer. I seemed in the 
presence chamber of the King of heaven, and 
though a vile worm, [ found audience in the name 
of my Saviour. Like those on the mount of trans- 
figuration I could have there erected a tabernacle to 
dwell inthe remainder of life. ‘The spirit of heaven 
seemed to breathe around me. J felt like one 
standing on the shores of a narrow stream, whose 
rapid current leaves the fertile fields of his own 
happy country, while in the distance are seen the 
dear promised scenes of his future enjoyment. 

When [ retired that night to my pillow, I regret- 
ted not that Providence had denied me wealth or 
fame, and when F fell asleep, the spirit of a dear de- 
parted parent seemed hovering over and chanting 
to me some of the sweet songs of a better country. 

ALPILA, 
—f—- 
From the Youth's Friend. 
THE SOUL. 

Among the number of those dear children who 
read this paper, I suppose there are none so ig- 
norant as not to know that they have immoitai 
souls ; a something within them which will live for 
ever; aspirit which can never die. I think you 
must all know this, dear children; though some of 
you may not often think of it, and you may not 
want to.read any thing about it. Perhaps you may 
think, «I do not want to read about the soul; Iam 
too. young to think of such things; I want to read 
a story, or something thatis pretty.” And another 
may think, “ fdo not care about the soul, Lamtired 
of hearing so much about it. Perhaps someof you | 
may have even a new hat, a new bonnet, or frock, | 
that you think of more times in a day than you do, 
of your soul, 

My dear children, I wish each one of you to stop | 
for one moment, and just ask yourself this question, | 
“* How long will my soul live?—my soul—this | 
something that is now thinking in me, that is now | 





it will have just as many to live as if it had never | 
lived any; for it will neverdie. And is sucha soul | 
not worth thinking of! And when I tell you, that | 
all these years this soul must either be happy, and | 
ever growing more and more happy; or miserable, | 
and ever growing more and more miserable—will 
you sy such a soul is not worth thinking of! Ev- 
ery one of your-seuls is worth more than this whole 
world, dear children, and if you wish to save them 
from eudless misery, you must think of them some 
time. You must repent some time! You must 
pray some time! You must give your hearts to} 
the Lord Jesus Christ some time! And why not} 
doit now! Iwish you to, for two reasons; I pray 
that you may, for two reasons. Because it will be | 
safer and easier for you. It will be safer; for you | 
may die to-morrow! It will be easier now for you 
than itever will be again. Every day that you put 
off thinking about your soul ; every month and year 
that you live, your heart will become harder, and it 
will be more difficult for you to think about it.— 
Yet it mustbedone! You must repent, or perish! 

Listen then, dear children, to the voice of one 
who loves you. Flee for your lives! Forsake 
your sins, and believe in the Lord Jesus Cbrist! 
He alone is able, and he is willing to save you! 





—-—e— 
THE HEAVENLY INHABITANTS. 

After the excellence of the place, consider the 
nobleness of the inhabitants ; whose nuraber, whose 
sanctity, whose riches and beauty excecd all of 
which it is possible to conceive. What can there 
be more admirable, or what if well considered, can 
excite so great astonishment! And if every one of 
those benevolent spirits, although it be the most in- 
ferior of them, be more beautiful to behold, than 
the whole of this visible world, what would it be 
too see so great a number of beautiful spirits, and 
behold their perfections and the offices they fulfil! | 
There the angels discourse, the archangels gerve, ' 
the principalities triumph, and humble souls rejoice, | 
the authorities rule, the virtues glisten, and thrones | 
sparkle, the Cherubim shine, and Seraphs burn, and | 
all sing praises toGod. And if the company and | 
intercourse of those good beings, is so sweet and‘ 
so amiable; what would it be to have intercourse | 
there with all the good, to speak with the Apostles, | 
to converse with the Prophets, with the Martyrs, and | 
with all the chosen? And if it beso great a glory 
to enjoy the company and presence of Him, to whom 
the morning stars sing praises, at whose beauty the 
sun and moon wonder, and before whom the an- 
gels and sovereign spirits of heaven kneel down— 
what will it be to behold the Universal Good, in 
whom is all good? What, to behold that greater 
world, in which are all worlds? And what to be- 
hold Him, who being one is at the same time, every 
thing ; and who, in knowing the most simple per- | 
fection, embraces all perfections ? 








—-<ro— 
THE KINDNESS OF PROVIDENCE. 
Some days ago, at a dinner-table in this city, the | 
conversation happened to turn upon weak eyes, and | 
the colors best adapted to favor them. This point | 
being determined, a gentleman alluded to the; 
kindness of Providence in spreading the whole face | 


of nature with a mantle of green,instead of some oth- | child a little manna. 


er color, of a less mild and soothing nature. 


flected light is seldom painful, while by night it su 
plies the absence of the moon. If snow had the 
hue of vegetation, (to say nothing of the unvarying 
sameness,) how many would perish in endeavourin 
to trace the dark pathless roads of a northern clime 
in the solitude of a winter’s night! How distress. 
ing would be such long continued darkness, in the 
midst of cold and storms! I think, therefore, tha 
the goodness of God is not less manifest in givin 
to snow a brilliant whiteness, than in clothing veg. 
etation with a livery of green.” 
The objector acquicsced,—and all seemed jm. 
pressed with the thought, that since we can see sy 
much of the Divine beneficence, we ought always 
to presume that any indications to the contrary are 
only apparent, aud might easily be explained, were 
our knowledge as extensive as our curiosity. 
N. Y. Obs, 
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From the Christian Advocate, 
You shall have the biggest piece now, for I had 
the biggest piece before.” 

Messrs. Eprrors,—Early one morning while jt 
was yet dark, a poor man came to my door, and jp. 
formed me that he had an infant child very sick 
which he was afraid would die. He desired me 
to goto his house, and if possible prescribe some 
medicine to relieve it ; “‘ For,” said he, “I want to 
save its life if possible.” As he spoke this the tears 
ran down his face. He then added, “I am a poor 
man, but, doctor, I wiil pay you in work as much 
as you ask, if you will go.” I said, * Yes, I will 
go with you as soon as I take a little refreshment,” 
“O,sir,” said he, “I was going to try to geta 
bushel of corn, and get it ground, to carry home; 
and I am afraid the child will die before I get home. 
I wish you would not wait for me,” and then added, 
‘* We want to save the child’s life if we can.” 

It being some miles to his house, I did not ar- 
rive there until the sun was two hours high in the 
morning, where I found the mother holding her sick 
child, and sixor seven little ragged boys and girls 
around her, with clean hands and faces, lovking as 
their mother did—lean and poor. On examining 
the sick child, I discovered it was starving to death! 
I said to the mother, ‘‘ You don’t give milk enongh 
for this child.” She said, “‘ | suppose I don’t.”— 
“Well,” said I, ‘‘ you must feed it with milk.”— 
She said, “ I would, sir, but I can’t get any to feed 
it with.” I then said, ‘ It will be well then for 
you to make a little water grucl, and feed your 
child.” To this she said, ‘ I was thinking I would if 
my husband brings home some Indian meal. He 
has gone to try and get some, and I am in hopes he 
will make it out.” She said all this with a very 
sad countenance. I asked with surprise, ‘“ Why 
madam, have you nothing to eat?” She strove w 
suppress a tear, and answered sorrowfully, “No, 
sir, we have had but little these some days.” | 
said, ‘‘ What are your neighbors, that you should 
suffer among them?’ She said, “‘I suppose they 
are good people, but we are strangers in this place, 
and don’t wish to trouble any of them, if we cau 
getalong Without.” I thought I would give the 
Sol asked fora spoon. The 


little girl went to the table draw to get one, and her 


“ Yes, buv’—inquired a gentleman opposite— | mother said to her, ‘“ Get the longest handle spoo?.” 


‘how will you reconcile your theory with the fact, 
that in high latitudes, the earth is half the year cov- 
ered with a substance so bright and dazzling as 


snow 7?’ 
For a moment there was a painful suspense. Two) best I can to relieve them. 


facts seemed exactly to balance each other, and the 
whole company were expecting that the argument 
would be given up, or the ground changed,—when 


asking this question?” You cannot te!l how long. | the gentleman to whom the inquiry was ad¢ressed, 
I tell you, as long as the. great God lives! Do you | presented an explanation which appeared as new to 
know how large this earth is,the globe on which | bimself, as it was satisfactory to all present. 

we live? Now, suppose: this great globe were all) ‘‘ You will observe, sir,” he replied, “that the 
made of sand; and'then suppose a little bird were | ground is covered with snow precisely in those lat- 
to come every year and pick up one grain of this| itudes where for half the year the mghts are long 
sand ; how many years do you think it would take | and tedious, and in that part ofthe year when the 
the little bird to get the sand.all away ? So many years! nights are longest. So low at that season, is the 


As she opened the drawer, I saw only two spoons, 
and both with the handles broken off, but one han- 
dle was a little longerthan the other. Thinks I to 
myself this is a very poor family, but I will do the 
While I was preparing 
the medicine for the sick child, I heard the oldest 
boy (who was about fourteen) say, ‘‘ You shall have 
the biggest piece now, because I had the biggest 
piece before.” I turned round to see who it was 





that manifested such a principle of justice, and I saw 
| four or five children sitting in the corner where the 
j oldest was dividing a roasted potatoe among them. 
| And he said to one, “ You shall have the biggest 
piece now,” &c. But the other said, “ Why broth: 
“4 you are the oldest, and you ought to have the 
‘biggest piece.” ‘‘ No,” said the other, ‘I had the 
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biggest piece before.” I turned to the mother, 
and said, ‘‘ Madam, you have potatoes to eat, I 
suppose ?’—-S'ne replied, ‘* We Aave had, but that 
js the last one we had left; and the children have 
now roasted that for their breakfast.” On hearing 
this, | haste ned home and informed my wife that | 
jad taker the wrong medicine with me to the sick 
fymily. I then prescribed a gallon of milk, two 
joaves Of tyread, some butter, meat and potatoes, and 
sent my doy with these, and had the pleasure to 
heat in a few days thatthey were all well. 

The principle of justice manifested in those chil- 
jren delighted my soul, and served as a rich reward 
for all my labour. O how good and how pleasant 
itis for brethren to dwell together in unity and 
jove! To see them in time of d.stress and starva- 
tion so just and liberal as to give to each one his 
fullshare of one roasted potatoe, was a pleasant 
sight. O the sweet words, ‘‘ You shall have the 
biggest piece now, for I had the biggest piece be- 
fore.” May every child embrace this just & loving 
principle. Tam, &c. B. Hissarp. 

Hillsdale, N. Y. Oct. 25, 1828. 
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RESOLUTION, 

One fine morning, Rosamond had a difficult, or 
what appeared to her a difficult sum in Division to 
do. She had made a mistake in it, and had just 
wiped away a tear, and rubbed out what she called 
along ladder of figures, when she heard Godftey’s 
yoice at the window, calling to her. 

Rosemond! Rosamond! come out! come ont! 

She ran tothe window, and saw Godfrey with a 
gresn helmet of rushes on his head, holding anoth- 
erin his hand, on the top of a spear; and he hada 
‘bow and arrow slung across his shoulders. 

“ome Rosamond, come directly; here is your 
jelmet, that I have made for you; and here’sa bow 
and arrow for you : I am to be Aurelian, the Roman 
emperor, and you shall be Zenobia,queen of the east. 

Yes, said Rosamond; when L have done my sum 
in division. 

When you have done what? I don’t hear you. 

Rosamond held up her slate, to show him what 
she was about. 

Oh, is that the thing? Have not you done that 
yet? Ifow can you be so long doing it. 





Very easily, said Rosamond, sorrowtully ; because 


it is a very difficult one. 


Difficult !—nonsense: I do sums ten times as 
I am sure I could do it in five 


difficult every day. 
minutes. 

{dare say you could, said Rosamond, sighing ; 
but you know you are so much older. 


Well, make haste, said Godfrey ; you'll find me 


on the field of battle, at the bottom of the hill. 


Very well—the nines in forty-nine will go how 
maay times? said Rosamond to herself, trying to 
withdraw her attention from the sight of Godfrey, 
who was running down the hill, brandishing his 
Suddenly he turned about, and came back 


spear. 
to the window. 


Rosamond, pray, did mamma desire you to fin- 


ish that sum before you went out. 
No: 
ought to do it. 


But, if she did not desire it, come out, and you 


an finish it afterwards. 
When? 
Any time in the day. 
‘the day, you can find time to do it. 


But, if I once go out with you, and begin being 
enobia, queen of the east, I shall forget to come in 
to finish my sum—No, I will stay and finish it now. 
That is right, Rosamond, said Laura, who was at 
the other end of the room; but who now came to 
You will 


the window to Rosamond’s assistance. 
soon have finished it, Rosamond ; then you will 


have done ail you ought to do, and then you can be 


queen ofthe east as long as you please. 


_In peace and comfort, said Rosamond.—The 


nines in forty-nine, will go . : 
_ Are you stilt at the nines in forty-nine; cried 
Godfrey. 





she did not quite desire it; but I believe I 


Surely, in the course of 








Yes; because you interrupted her, said Laura. 
Will you come or will you not, Rosamond! said 
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Godfrey. 

Rosamond looked at Laura; then at the hebmet ; 

and then at Laura again. 

No, brother ; I will do this first, because 1 ought. 

That’s right, Rosamond, said Laura. 

The Emperor of the Romans whistled and walk- 

ed away. Rosamond was afraid, that he was angry 

with her; but Laura, who saw what passed in her 

thoughts, said :— 

Never mind that, my dear Rosamond ; you are 

in the right. 

Rosamond fixed her attention, with difficulty, up- 
on her slate; answered the question, she had ask- 
ed herself so often, about the nines in forty-nine ; 

and completed the sum in long division. 

Now all is right, I hope, said she. 

Laura looked at it, and Rosamond watched her 
face. 

1 know, by your smile, Laura, that all is right, 
said Rosamoud. 

Quite right, said Laura. 

Scarcely had the words passed Laura’s lips, when 
Rosamond scized her bonnet, threw open the glass 
door, which led to the lawn, and ran down the hill 
to the field of battle. 

How happy she was, as queen of the east, with 
her helmet of rushes, and her bow of sallow, is not 
to be told; but may be guessed, by her continuing 
two whole hours untired of the war, with the still 
more indefatigable emperor of Rome. 

Inthe mean time, at home, new pleasures were 
preparing for Rosamond. Laura, having given her 
mother a full and true account of Rosamond’s hero- 
ic resolution, to finish her long sum in division, in 
spite of all temptation’ to the contrary ; her moth- 
er was pleased, to have this opportunity ofbestowing 
upon her a mark ofapprobation When Rosamond 
went into her room to dress, she found, lying on 
her table, two little books, in which her name was 
written. [Analytical Reader. 
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THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEPER AND HIS BENE- 
FACTOR. 

A man riding near the town of Reading, saw a 
little chimney sweeper lying in the dirt, who seem- 
ed to be in great pain; the man asked the chim- 
ney sweeper what was the matter; the poor boy 
answered that he had fallen down, and hurt him- 
self very much. 

The man was very kind; he got off his horse, 
and put the chimney sweeper upon it, and walked 
beside the horse, and held the boy on, till he came 
to Reading ; he carried the boy tothe house of an 
old woman, and sent for a surgeon. The surgeon 
examined the boy, and said he had broken his arm, 
and hurt his leg. 

The surgeon set the broken arm, and the man 
paid him for it; the man also gave the woman some 
money to pay her for the trouble she would have in ta- 
king care of the boy, and to pay her for the food 
the boy would eat, before he could be well, and able 
to work, and earn money for hi:nself. Then the 
man went to his house, which was a long way off. 
The boy soon got well, and earned his living by 
sweeping chimneys at Reading. 

Some years after, this good man was riding 
through Reading, and his horse took a fright upom 
a bridge, and jumped into the water, with the man 
on his back ; the man could not swim, and the peo- 
ple who saw him tumble in, were afraid to. jump in 
after him, to pull him out.’ 

A chimney sweeper who was going by,.saw him, 
and without stopping a moment, threw himself into 
| the river, and seizing hold of the man,.dragged him 
out ofthe water, and saved’ him from being drown- 
ed; when the man was safe on the-bank, and was 
about to thank the chimney sweeper, he remem- 
bered that he was the same chimney sweeper whom 
he had taken care of a few years before, and who 
had now exposed his own life, to save that of his 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE .—No. VI. 
Boston, Sept. Wth, 12x. 
You quite eclipse me in composition, my deac 
Emily, and I feel reproved by it, for few have had 
better opportunities for improvement in this branch 
of knowledge than I have. At school it was not a 
favorite study, and only one or two pieces were re- 
quired of us in aterm ; allowing time (as the teach- 
er said) to collect and arrange the materials. "This 
practice is judged prudent in common affairs, and 
therefore was thought to be important in those of 
superior moment. I foolishly delayed the task as 
long as possible ; then was hurried: and thus have 
acquired the habit of writing in a hasty and careless 
manner. ‘These early habits are generally our fu- 
ture companions ; how important that they should 
be good. ‘“ A person is known by the company he 
keeps” —I am sure one may be known by the hu- 
bits he adopts. [ used to think it unkind in my 
mother not to assist me in writing—now, (as she 
predicted) I thank her for it. You have alluded 
to several school-day follies; I think of none more 
pernicious than that of permitting others to perform 
the task required of us. Indeed it is sinful; we 
deceive others by pretending to know more than 
we do, and rob those who do us the supposed kind- 
ness of their due merit. I have known Misses 
whose cyphering-books were well filled, who had 
the credit of having studied the Arithmetic throug!, 
yet they knew not the difference between the Uni- 
ted States’ currency and that of Great Britain, or 
how many ells were in twenty yards. It seems im- 
possible that such cases should occur where the 
teacher was vigilant or the parents attentive. It is 
often said, “it requires a life to learn us how to live;’’ 
[ am sure we need an education to teach us how to: 
learn. But we have an equivalent (if we wouhi 
profit by it) in the experience of others. Our pz- 
rents and elders can teach and warn us; how im- 
portant for the young to receive and value their 
counsel, and ‘ be wise to day, ’tis madness to defer.’ 

I feel much interested in the cultivation of the 
plant you named, and by all you said of it. How 
evident is the goodness of God in the adaptation of 
the plants and fruits best suited to every clime. I 
have thought so much of this, that I almost think if 
I were told the climate of any place, [ could des- 
cribe its trees, fruits, &c. and visa versa. The 
palm which must afford a useful shade, is I suspect 
seldom found in cold countries, and our shadeless 
piues as seldom scen in warm ones. 

This reminds me of a story I omitted in my last, 
with regard to the wisdom of God as evinced in 
the works of nature. An infidel, seated under a 
large oak, was disputing with a Christian about 
these attributes of Jehovah, and as a proof that Ac 
was correct, pointed to the little acorn which that 
large and. heavy tree was made to sustain, whereas. 
the heavy pumpkin is attached to a slender vine. 
Presently an acorn. from the tree fell upon his head. 
The Christian exclaimed, ‘“‘ Acknowledge the wis- 
dom of that Being who has thus regarded the lives 
of his creatures, for had that acorn been a pumpkin 
what would have been the state of your head now?” 
The infidel was convinced of his error. 

Botany is certainly a very interesting and elevat- 
ing study. I wish it was less encumbered with 
hard names. I have been taught to economise with 
my memory, and it seems like wasting it to retain 
all these. I can admire the beauty of plants and 
ascertain their ciass, order, &¢. quite as well I think 
in.a familiar language, as the one generally used 
by botanists. A previous knowledge of the Latin. 
language facilitates this study much, for by the La- 
tin terms we may Know the peculiar distinctions of 
the plants, as for instance, iulte flora—many flow- 
ers. By rosa multa flora we should understand a 
many flowered rose. Iosa multa folio—many leay- 
ed rose, or hundred leaved, as it is called. I won- 
der Botany is not more generally taught in our 
schools. What can be more important, or ought 
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more to interest minds formed for eternal expansion. 
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than Nature, this “ first book of God,” this portrai- , They “ believed not for joy, and wondered.” But 
ture of Jehovah. Let us delight in it, my dear; they went to Bethlehem and found it even so.— 
Cousin, only as it leads the thoughts to God, and ‘Then they “‘ made known abroad the saying which 
exalts our ideas of his character. | was told them concerning this child,” and all that 

Yours, with much affection, | heard it were astonished, while the shepherds re- 
wee turned io their flocks, “ glorifying and praising God 
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o eee ORIAL. | for all the things that they had heard and seen.”— 
ro |'I'hus rose upon the world that Light, which was 
CILRISTMAS, | to lighten the Gentiles, and to be the glory of his 


his day, the 25th of December, is marked in| people Israel. ‘Then was born among men, not a 
Calendars and Prayer Books as Christmas ; a day | Newton, or an Alexander, or a Caesar, or a Wash- 
which by some Christians is observed as a religi-|'9gton; not a Philosopher, or a Hero, or a Sage, or 
ous solemnity, and by some other persons as a day | the Deliverer of his country; but He that should 
ef mirth and dissipation. It is important that ail | give his life a ransom for sinners, and become the 
should be informed in early life what Christmas| Author of eternal salvation to all them that obey 
means, and how the season should be kept. him. ‘That was the first day of his coming in the 

Christmas is considered as the birth-day of our} lesh; and it was viewed by angels and saints as 
Lord Jzsus Curisr. It is not certain that he was | Connected with all the days and all the acts of his 
born on that day which we now call the twenty-fifth | life, with his sufferings on the cross for ruined man, 
of December; perhaps it is more probable that he | With his resurrection and dominion and everlasting 
was not. But for a long period Christians suppos- | triumph. It would have been no more than the 
ed that was the true time, and agreed on that day | birth ofany other child, if it had not been the com- 
for Christmas by common consent. And as we|ing of the Lord of glory, and the commencement 
cannot know for certainty, itis better to continue to | of that — which will bring millions of lost 
observe that di attempt to agree upon | Sinners to glory. 
ron sto gf gs penny ng ot in te _ We see that the events which Christmas is de- 
tively little importance. signed to impress upon the mind, are worthy to be 

‘The design of Christmas is, to keep in remem- had in everlasting remembrance. It is much to be 
brance the birth of Christ; and the religious ser-| Wished that all Christians would regard the day, es- 
vices of the day have reference to his coming into| Pecially in their families and closets; and make it 
the world, with the kindness he manifested to men | # Season of peculiar thankfulness for redeeming love. 
through his life of sorrows, and his wonderful love | It isa season of joy and gratitude ; for on the birth 
in dying for their offences upon the cross. In the|#9d the death of Jesus Christ, hang the immortal 
second chapter of Luke those events are record-| hopes of every soul on earth. But it is not suitable 
cd, which we should never forget; and which we | 0 make it a season of hilarity and folly. For why 
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to be considerably thicker at one end than the oth- 
er. ‘This soon threw the poor fellow into a fresh 
difficulty: he unluckily dragged it between two 
bits of wood. After several fruitless efforts, finding 
it would not go through, he adopted the only mode 
that a reasonable being in similar circumstances 
could have taken ; he came behind, pulled it back 
again, and turned it on its edge; when, running a. 
gain, to the other end, it passed thro’ withovt the 
least difficulty.” Bingle. 
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should recal to mind, especially at this season, with 
almiration, thanksgiving and praise. Let us here 
notice some of them in our own words, though no 
language can be so beautiful and expressive as the 
simple narrative of the sacred historian himself. 
The time drew nigh that the Eternal Father 
avonld send his only begotten Son into the world ; 
and it pleased him that he should be born of woman, 


must the Son of God come iyto this world of sorrow 
and death? Because we were all dead in sin and 
ready to perish. And who can rejoice on this oc- 
casion, with the angels of heaven and theshepherds 
of Bethlehem? T'hey who love and obey the Saviour 
and are washed from their sins in his blood ; not they 
who cast away his cords from them. May all our 
youthful friends be found this day among his hum- 





and take our nature upon him. Our Lord’s father | ble worshippers and willing followers. May they, 
and mother, Joseph and Mary, had gone up from | like the devout Magi from the east, this day wor- 
Nazareth and Bethlehem; and there being a great | Ship before him, and lay their choicest offerings at 
concourse of strangers at that time in the town, by | his feet. With the joy and gratitude of Simeon and 
which the public inn was crowded, they were com-| Anna, may they embrace the Hope and the Conso- 
pelled to take up their lodgings in a stable. We arc | /ation of Israel. May they devote all their days to 
not to understand, (though the remark has often the Redeemer, now seated at the right hand of God ; 
been made,) that the Jews thrust them out of the and when they die, repose their dying heads upon 
inn because they hated them for their religion ; or | his faithful bosom. I hen, when he shall come the 
because they had peculiar enmity against Jesus,their | second time without a sin-offering, for the salvation 
future son. There was a great crowd, and it | of his people, may they join “ the heavenly host” in 
scems Joseph and Mary came after the room was | that song which shall celebrate his endless praise. 
alloccupied. We have no evidence that they would | ae 
have been refused a place, if they had arrived in MISCELLANY. 
season. Yet God ordered it soin his providence, ; === SSS 
thatthe humiliation of our blessed Lord might be| 7'he Young Divine.—A boy only six years of age, 
more manifest. ‘There it was, in a lowly shed,| who attends the Sabbath School at Bishop Auck- 
and of poor and mean parents, that the Saviour of| land, gave the following answers to my questions, 
tne world and the King of kings was born. And | without a book, after reading the 3d chapter of St. 
‘his mother wrapped him in swaddling clothes, | John’s gospel. @Q. Who was Nicodemus? A. 
and laid himina manger.” It was now night, and | The ruler of the Jews.—Q. When did he come to 
the busy throng at Bethlchem had sunk into silent | Jesus? A. By night—Q. Why did he come to 
repose. ' Jesus by night? A. For fear of the Jews.—Q. 
In the same neighborhood there were shepherds, | What did Jesus say tohim? A. Verily, verily, 
keeping watch over their flocks by night in the} I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he 
open field. It was to these poor and pious men, that | cannot see the kingdom of God.—Q. What is it to 
God saw fit first to announce that the Saviour had | be born again? (‘The child stopped a moment, and 
come. An angel of the Lord appeared to them,| looking up in my face, said,) Why, to be born 
surrounded by a blaze of the divine glory, and they | again, is to have a New Heart ! TEACHER. 
were afraid. ‘* And the angel said unto them, — ee 
Fear not; for behold I bring yaa good tidings of| Anecdote of the Great Hill Ant, or Horse Em- 
great joy, which shall be to all people.” The tid- | ef—A gentleman of Cambridge one day remark- 
ings were, that the Saviour, the Messiah had come, | ed an Ant dragging along what, with respect to its 
and they might find him in the manger at Bethle- strength, might be denominated a piece of timber. 
hem. And suddenly, the first angel was joined by | Others were severally employed, each in its own 
a multitude of others, who all united in the celes-| Way. Presently this little creature came to an as- 

















tial chorus, praising God and saying, “‘ Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to- 
wards men.” When the song was concluded, the 
angels departed from the shepherds, and returned to 
heaven. 

The shepherds could scarcely credit the glorious 
news, though angels from heaven had declared it. 


cent, where the weight of the wood seemed for a 
while to overpower him: he did not remain long 
perplexed with it; for three or four others observ- 
ing his dilemma, came behind, and pushed it up. 
As soon, however, as he had got it on the level 
ground, they left it to his care, and went to their 





own work. The piece he was drawing happened 
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ON A CHILD KILLED BY LIGHTNING: 

As fearless as a cherub’s rest 

Now sate above the cloud, 
A babe lay on its mother’s breast, 

When thunder roll’d aloud. 
It started not to hear the crash, 

But held its little hand 
Up tothe lightning’s fearful flash, 

To catch the burning brand. 


The tender mother held her breath, 
In more than grief awhile, 

To think, the thing that brought its death 
Should cause her babe to smile, 

Ay, it did smile a heavenly smile, 
To see the lightning play ; 

Well might she shriek when it turn’d pale, 
And yet it smiled in clay. 


O Woman! the dread storm was given 
To be to each a friend: 
It took thy infant pure to heaven 
Left thee, impure, to mend. 
Thus Providence will oft appear 
From God’s own mouth to preaeh ; 
Ah ! would we were as prone to hear 
As mercy is to teach! 


~ 


J. Cruare. 
—_— 
THE CHILD’S FIRST GRIEF. 


O! call my brother back to me, 
I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes, with flower and bee,— 
Where is my brother gone ? 
The Butterfly is glancing bright 
Across the sun-beam’s track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight— 
Oh! call my brother back ! 


The flowers run wild—the flowers we sow’d 
Around our garden tree ; 

Our vine is drooping with its load— 
Oh! call him back to me! 

He would not hzar thy voice, fair child, 
He may not come to thee, 

The face that once like spring-time smil’d 
On earth no more thou’lt see. 

A rose’s brief, bright life of joy— 
Such unto him was given ;— 

Go! thou must play alone, my boy! 
Thy brother is in heaven. 

And has he left his birds and - flowers ? 
And must I call in vain? 

And through the long long summer, hours 
Will he not come again? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 
Are all our wanderings o’er ?— 

Oh! while my brother with me play’d, 
Would I had lov’d him more! Hemans. 


—- 

THE GIFT. 
Take, oh take, the Gift I bring: 
Not the blushing rose of spring, 
Not a gem from Indian’s cave, 
Not the coral of the wave, 
Not a wreath to deck thy brow, 
Not a ring to bind thy vow— 
Brighter is the gift I bring, 
Friendship’s purest offering. 
Take the Book! oh, may it be, 
Treasured long and dear by thee. 
Wealth may buy thee richer toys, 
Love may weave thee brighter joys, 
Hope may sing a sweeter lay, 
Pleasure shed a softer ray : 
But not love nor wealth may twine 
Wreath so pure as this of mine ; 
Hope nor pleasure spread a hue, 
Half so lasting, half so true— 
Keep, oh keep, the gift I bring, 
It is friendship’s offering ! 
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